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SEEKING 
THEIR PLACE 
IN THE RISING 

SUN. 

Soldiers of 
Japan's military 
machine receiv- 

in scaling 

tactics. 
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‘TWAS A COLD AND 
STORMY NIGHT. 
Artist Ned. J. Burns, using a 
remarkable technique, has re- 
created scenes from little old 
New York in these three minia- 
tures on display at the Museum 
of the City of New York. The ; , a4 : : 
first picture shows Wall Street | an Pe nabe xi 6 
snowed under during the great - 
blizzard of March 11, 1888, 


oot. <P, Eee wE 
when twenty-two inches of : wa =, am eS 
snow fell in twenty-four hours. , ” —~= tulad . 
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ORIGINAL FIVE AND TEN. 
The first Woolworth store in New 
York was opened in 1897 and occupied 
two floors at 259 Sixth Avenue. The 
articles on display in the store are 
reproduced with fidelity by Mr. 





eg g _ 
rs Burns. 
tA 
; $5 
| My A DRAMATIC 
» CONVERSATION. 
i Alexander Graham Bell is 
; + here demonstrating the first 
: : Lai 4 ’> 
s ' t speaking telephone” to a 
> F committee of scientists who 
|. J met in the St. Denis Hotel. 
ae Broadway at Eleventh 
Street, on May 11, 1877. 
= = Eleven years later, at the 
, = >= t : P 
——— )_  — time of the above blizzard, 
- a pa? telephone wires were thick 
ie eh over city streets. 
. ; : (Reg. U. S&S. P Off.) Vol. XLIII, No. 4, week ending March 7, 1936. An illustrated weekly published by The New York T s Co 
M ! d = W e ek Pj Cc t oria | Times Seuare, Stew York. Subscription rates $4.00 a year in the United States, Canada, Mexico, Central and South American countries 


All other countries, $6.00. Copyright 1936 by The New York Times Company. Entered as second-class matter March 8, 1918, at the Postoffice at New York, N. ¥ under the act of 
March 3, 1879, and with the Postoffice Department of Canada as second-class matter 
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an You Succeed in Life 


If You Make These Mistakes in English? 


Some very interesting tests made by a 
well-known research organization—and what 
they mean to the average man or woman 


ST how much can the habit of 

making mistakes in English, and 

the use of a vocabulary that is 
meager, inaccurate, or colorless, handi- 
cap your life? And, on the other 
hand, just how much of an ad- 
vantage can you make of good, force- 
ful, correct English and a vocabulary 
that is large, exact, and rich with 
color and interest? 


Of course, your own experience and 
observation indicate that the first 
is a definite handicap, and that the 
other is a positive advantage. But 
now some interesting tests are being 
made in an endeavor to measure how 
seriously your mistakes in English 
may Ainder your success in life—and 
how greatly a confident command of 
correct English can push you forward! 


One of these tests is described in a 
recent issue of Atlantic Monthly. It 
was worked out by Alexander Inglis of 
the Graduate School of Education, 
Harvard University—and was applied 
by the Human Engineering Labo- 
ratories to groups of men who had left 
school at the age of fifteen, to high- 
school freshmen, to college freshmen, 
graduates and professors, and to busi- 
ness executives. You will enjoy hear- 
ing about it because it brought out 
some very interesting results. 


Some Surprising Facts 


This particular test was used to 
measure each of these various groups 
on its knowledge of the accurate 
meanings of words recognized. What 
happened? The high-school freshmen 
averaged 76 errors. College fresh- 
men averaged 42 errors, graduates 27, 
and professors 8. MAJOR EXECU- 
TIVES AVERAGED ONLY 7 
ERRORS—scored higher than any 
other selected group! Only 9% of the 
college graduates scored as high! 


In reviewing the results of this and 
other similar research work, some of 
the observations which the article in 
the Atlantic Monthly makes are: ‘“‘The 
large vocabularies of successful in- 
dividuals come before success rather 
than after’’...‘‘An extensive knowl- 
edge of the exact meanings of English 
words accompanies outstanding suc- 
cess in this country more often than 
any other single characteristic which 
the Human Engineering Laboratories 
have been able to isolate and measure.” 
_.."fa large vocabulary is typical, not 








exclusively of executives, but of suc- 
cessful individuals’’.. . ‘‘the executive 
level which a men or woman reaches 
is determined to some extent by 
vocabulary.”’ 


Do YOU Make These Mistakes? 


Most persons do use only the most 
common words—flat, ordinary. Their 
speech and their letters are lifeless, 
monotonous, humdrum. 

But our advancement in life is in- 
fluenced not only by the extent, the 
color, and the accuracy of our VO- 
CABULARIES. For every time we 
make ANY sort of mistake in English 
we stamp ourselves irrevocably. We 
give others an impression which is 
often seriously unfair to ourselves and 
to our true ability—an impression 
which may do us great harm. 

For example, many persons say 
“Did you hear from him today?” 
They should say ‘‘Have you heard 
from him today?” Some spell calendar 
“calender” or ‘‘calander.” Still 
others say ‘“‘between you and I” in- 
stead of “‘between you and me.” It is 
astonishing how often “‘who”’ is used 
for ‘‘whom,”’ and how frequently the 
simplest words are mispronounced. 
Few know whether to spell certain 
words with one or two ‘“‘c’s”’ or ‘‘m’s”’ 
or ‘“‘r’s’”? or with “ie” or ‘“‘ei,’”’ and 
when to use commas in order to make 
their meaning absolutely clear. 


Why Most People Make Mistakes 


What is the reason so many of us 
are deficient in the use of English and 
find our careers stunted in conse- 
quence? Why is it some can not spell 
correctly and others can not punctuate? 
Why do so many find themselves at a 
loss for words to express themselves? 

The reason for the deficiency is 
clear. Sherwin Cody discovered it in 
scientific tests, which he gave thou- 
sands of times. Most persons do not 
write and speak good English 
simply because they never formed 
the habit of doing so. Any one can 
learn to write and speak correctly by 
constantly using the correct forms. 
But how is one to know in each case 
what is correct? Mr. Cody solves this 
problem in a simple, sensible way. 


100% Self-Correcting Device 


Suppose he himself were standing 
forever at your elbow. Every time you 


mispronounced or misspelled a word, 
every time you violated correct gram- 
matical usage, every time you used the 
wrong word to express what you 
meant, suppose you could hear him 
whisper: ‘That is wrong, it should be 
thus and so.” In a short time you 
would habitually use the correct form 
and the right words. 


The 100% Self-Correcting Device 
does exactly this thing. It is Mr. 
Cody’s silent voice behind you, ready 
to speak out whenever you commit an 
error. It finds your mistakes and con- 
centrates on them. You do not need 
to study anything you already know. 
There are no rules to memorize. 


When the study of English is made 
so simple, it becomes clear that prog- 
ress can be made in a very short time. 
No more than fifteen minutes a 
day is required. Fifteen minutes, 
not of study, but of practice which is 
more like a fascinating game. Mr. 
Cody’s students (and there have been more 
than 100,000 of them!) do their work in any 
spare moment they can snatch. They do it 
riding to work or at home. They take 
fifteen minutes from time usually spent in 
profitless reading or amusement. The results 
really are phenomenal. 


FREE—Book on English 


It is impossible, in this brief review, to give 
more than a suggestion of the range of sub- 
jects covered by Mr. Cody’s new method and 
of what his practice exercises consist. But 
those who are interested can find a detailed 
description in a fascinating little book called 
“How You Can Master Good English in 15 
Minutes a Day.”’ This is published by the 
Sherwin Cody School of English in Rochester. 
It can be had by any one, free, upon request. 
There is no obligation involved in writing for 
it. The book is more than a prospectus. 
Unquestionably it tells one of the most 
interesting stories about education in English 
that ever has been written. 


If you are interested in learning more in 
detail of what Sherwin Cody can do for you, 
send for the book, ‘“‘How You Can Master 
Good English in 15 Minutes a Day.” 


Merely mail the coupon, a letter or postal 
card for it now. SHERWIN CODY 
SCHOOL OF ENGLISH, 743 Searle Build- 
ing, Rochester, N. Y. 


SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
743 Searle Building, Rochester, N. Y. 

Please send me, without obligation on my part, 
your new free book, “‘How You Can Master Good 
English in 15 Minutes a Day.” 


ot cK ach ki bce x oe ee ees ; 
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This valuable book can not be sent to children. 
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FLOODTIME IN OHIO. 
Ice jam at the mouth of the Chagrin River which withstood a 13-pound charge of 
dynamite, set off in an effort to break the 4-foot ice and release water which backed 
up five feet over the level of Lake Erie, flooding highways and homes and driving 
families to high ground. Rain and high temperatures increased the flood menace 


along similar streams over the State. 
(Times Wide World Photos, Cleveland Bureau.) 





WHEN IT SNOWS IN THE NORTHWEST. 
An oil truck covered under a snowslide on the Snoqualmie Pass Highway wv 
three lives. Highway workers of Oregon and Washington have had a » job 
trying to dig out cars and clear the main roads covered by the hea ows 


of the past few weeks 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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HONORED IN DIXIE. 
Irving Bacheller (left) who was public orator at the 
Founders’ Day ceremonies at Rollins College, Winter Park, 
Fla., at which time the honorary degree of Doctor of Litera- 
ture was conferred upon Owen D. Young (right). Both men 
are distinguished alumni of St. Lawrence University. 
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Other American News Seen by the Camera 








TWO “BABES” MEET ON THE FAIRWAY. 
Babe Ruth and Babe Didrickson, former Olympic star, 
teamed up in an exhibition golf match at St. Petersburg, Fla. 


—~: ‘3% 





STANDING ROOM ONLY IN AMERICA’S WIDEST STREET. 
New Orleans asserts no other street is as wide as its Canal Street. It was packed 
tight when the king in the Panorama of Proteus parade rode his float past the 
reviewing stand during the annual Mardi Gras celebration, and turned to salute 


his queen. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 





A TOO VENTURESOME HOUSE THAT CAME TO GRIEF. 
August Fisher of Ilwaco, Wash., started out of the mouth of the Columbia River. 
taking his home with him, on a 25-mile trip up the coast in the open Pacific. When 
the wind rose Fisher anchored his cottage and went ashore on the tug that had been 
towing him. Three days later the barge was washed ashore, but the cottage 

had disappeared. : 
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The Struggle for Power in Japan 
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QUESTION OVER JAPAN IS WHO SHALL HAVE MOST ACCESS TO HIS POWER 


zo 





THE CIVIL GOVERNMENT WOULD USE IT TO_ FRUSTRATE THE ARMY. 
From right to left in front row: Premier Okada, late Finance Minister Takahashi, Home Minister 
Fumio Goto, Navy Minister Admiral Mineo Osumi, Foreign Minister Koki Hirota, Education 
Minister Genji Matsuda, Railway Minister Shinys Uchida, Cabinet Secretary Takesuke Shirane and 

Overseas Minister Count Hideo Kodama 





THE ARMY WOULD USE IT TO FRUSTRATE THE CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


Nipponese Eruption. 


APAN is a land of volcanoes, political an: 
J otherwise. Last Wednesday in the dark 

ness of early morning, over the unstained 
snow that just had fallen, one erupted. 

A thousand soldiers came forth out of 
the barracks of the Third Infantry Regiment 
First Division, marched through the streets ot 
Tokyo to occupy strategic buildings and t 
surround the homes of elder statesmen. 

At the residence of Premier Keisuke Okada 
they saw an old man of medium build escaping 
through the garden. Crack! Crack! Two 
shots brought the old man flat on the snow 
The rebels threw a mat over what they 
thought was the body of the Premier. Al- 
though the man was dead, he was not Okada, 
but Colonel Denzo Matsuo, brother-in-law and 
secretary to the Premier, whom he happened 
to resemble. Three days later unscathed and 
very much alive, Okada reappeared before the 
Emperor and resumed the Premiership. He 
had escaped through the aid of servants. 

Not so fortunate as Premier Okada were 
Finance Minister Takahashi, General Jotaro 
Watanabe and Viscount Makato Saito. They 
are all dead. Admiral Kantaro Suzuki and 
Count Nobuaki Makino were injured 


The Why and Wherefore. 


Reason for the wholesale blood bath, in 
‘patriots’ ’’ own words: “To root out traitors 
destroying Japan’s national structure, includ 
ing elder statesmen, the senior statesmen’s 
bloc, the financiers’ bloc, certain military bloc 
bureaucrats and politicians.”’ 

Some observers hold that the small handful 
of rebels were speaking not only for them- 
selves but for militarists, high and low, who 
believe the murdered liberal statesmen guilty 
of restraining the army in Asia, playing into 
the hands of the wealthy industrialists and 
financiers, usurping the prerogatives of the 
throne, and drifting away from that peculiar 
structure of Japan which vests control of the 
army in a triumvirate of high officers answer- 
able only to the Emperor. 

By the end of the week, after martial law 
had clamped down over all Japan, a bloodless 
battle of negotiations, ending with the Em- 
peror’s order to surrender, brought a stern. 


- Silent disarming and return of the last of the 


rebels to their barracks. The young officers 
either had been dismissed from service or had 
ended their lives in the traditional manner 


International Implications. 

It is generally thought that so serious a 
demonstration of military sentiment cannot 
but deeply affect the future. It may mean 
that the army more than elder statesmen will 
be consulted when governments are formed 
Fascist-minded militarists, once in power 
could provide funds to carry on Asiatic ad 
ventures. In the past as the economic situa 
tion at home got worse, dictatorships have re 
sorted to war. If Japan should do the same 
it might mean war with Russia, thus upset- 
ting the balance of power in Europe end en 
couraging conflagration there. 

Optimists, however, see hope for peace in 
the present return of Premier Okada and in 
the past actions of the Emperor, who, in spite 
of militarist pressure, has continued to sur- 
round himself with liberal advisers. It is sig- 
nificant that the Emperor summoned the lib- 
eral Prince Saionji, who escaped assassination, 
to aid him in Selecting a new Premier should 
Okada be replaced Another encouraging 
move is that the Emperor appointed another 
liberal Finance Minister to take the place of 
the assassinated Korekiyo Takahashi 
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Five Targets of the Military Coup 
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FINANCE MINISTER 
KOREKIYO TAKA- 
HASHI. 

His was not an immediate 
death, but his wounds 
soon took his life. Known 
favorably abroad, ven- 
erated at home for his 
skill in combating Japan’s 
depression, he was killed 
because of his efforts to 
cut down military ex- 
penditure, which amounts 
to almost half the Japa- 
nese budget. Friends 
said his death would make 


him a saint. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 





PREMIER 
KEISUKE OKADA. 
Marked for death, he es- 
caped through mistaken 
identity. When assassins 
invaded his_ residence, 
they apparently mistook 
Col. Denzo Matsuo, his 
secretary and brother-in- 
law, for Okada himself 
and shot the Colonel as 
he was fleeing through 
the garden. Okada es- 
caped unscathed, but for 
three days the world 
thought him dead. 





ADMIRAL KANTARO SUZUKI. 
As Lord Chamberlain, Admiral Suzuki was 
held to be too near the Emperor. Because 
militarists thought his influence favored 
Parliament and big business, to the detri- 
ment of the army and navy, he was assailed 


in his home. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 


VISCOUNT 
MAKOTO SAITO. 
Hero in the Japanese- 
Russian War, Governor 
General of Korea, head 
of the Geneva delegation 
to the naval disarmament 
conference, Premier dur- 
ing the critical years from 
1932 to 1934, he was ap- 
pointed Lord Keeper of 
the Privy Seal in Decem- 
ber, 1935. This position 
gave him intimacy with 
the Emperor. Because he 
opposed jingoism, mili- 
tarism, young assassins 
took his life last week. 
His wife was wounded 
defending him. 


(Associated Press.) 





GENERAL JOTARO WATANABE. 
Inspector General of Military Training. He 
was killed because he was thought to be too 
conservative, too much of a drag on the 
militaristic elements of the army. His ap- 
pointment in 1935 was considered a victory 
for the moderate elements which leaned 
toward the withdrawal of the Japanese 


Army from politics. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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wome or the Forces That Brought 
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For months a bewildered world read of border conflicts on disputed When business men of Osaka (shown above) and other citizens were 
Mongolian-Manchukuoan territory and thought such fighting would called to attend classes in the use of the gas mask it became evident 
surely precipitate a war. Yet the civil government in Tokyo repeat- to civilians that the dangers of war were a personal matter, not just 
edly said, “Never fear, there will be no war.” Reason for this contra- something faced by a colonial expedition in far-off Manchuria or 
diction is that for many centuries the military authorities have gone Mongolia. Thus in recent elections voters gave the peace-advocating 
their own way, the civil authorities another. Minseito party a majority in Parliament. 
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Ever since Commodore Perry first visited Japan there has been a 


strong tendency there toward westernization The above modern With its westernization, Japan has developed a financial system not 
Tokyo apartment house shows how far the rend has mone ia architec nid ee The militarists accuse the liberals of favoring the 
ture. But th are . eas powertul financial interests, which ‘ i an 
To rid eubntione “of Gn ae, preci oat _ — churian and Mongolian adventure. 6 oe es ow ond is 
tarists last k ‘ets heen. ce ane Capitalism young mili thought to favor the agricultural ji 'F i ble from 
arists last week assassinated liberals in an attempt to restore the > bes ~~ a? interests. caring trouble . 
empire to a system of former days when military men ruled supreme. oung military enthusiasts the Stock Exchange (shown above) shut 


down during the coup 
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Week in Japan 
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the Eruption Last 
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Japan, like Western nations, has its labor troubles. Although there is 

no violent unrest, strikers (shown above) often protest their plight. 

Observers report widespead discouragement and disillusionment among 

workers, who continue to petition for universal suffrage. More and 

more articulate, they alternately voice their disapproval of war, which 

they associate with the militarists, and of capitalism, which they 
associate with the civil government. 





It is a long way from this humble fishman’s hut to the isolated palace 
of Emperor Hirohito. To these fishermen the Emperor is a god, 
standing above the clashes between the civil and military authorities. 
Actually, however, the Emperor is very much involved. Carrying on 
prolonged conferences with eight Princes of his house, with both mili- 
tarists and liberals, he is busy steering Japan through a crisis that 
may be fraught with grave consequences for his house and country. 





The majority of young officers in the recent coup, it is reported, were 
recruited from crowded villages such as this. They looked to the 
Manchurian conquest to provide them with new homes, but came to 
believe that Manchuria, instead, was being gobbled up by capitalists 
through the cooperation of the civil government. Big business, on 
the other hand, since its need for raw materials has been somewhat 
lessened by the acquisition of Manchukuo and since the whole venture 
has not been too profitable, desires an ease-up in the expenses of war 








The Imperial Palace with its vast walled grounds is the heart of Tokyo 
Around the palace g1 ounds extends a broad moat some two miles in 
length. It was to gain access to the palace that the military group 


assassinated liberal advisers of the Emperor. Ardent militarists, 

pacifists say, would restore the Emperor to the impotence of his 

pre-Meiji ancestors, who dwelt in splendid isolation in Kyoto as 
poetic figureheads while military men in Yeddo ruled the land. 
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FOOTNOTES ON A WEEK'S HEADLINERS 


BORAH RUNNING MATE 

RANK E. GANNETT, who is to be Senator 
. Borah’s running mate in the drive for Ohio’s 
fifty-two delegates to the Republican Na- 
tional Convention, is the owner of nineteen news- 
papers in New York, 
New Jersey, Connecti- 
cut and Illinois. He 
began his business ca- 
reer in traditional style 
as a newsboy and then 
worked on student pub- 
lications at Cornell 
University, " where he 
was graduated in 1898. 
In the next few years 
he was secretary to the 
first commission sent 
to the Philippines and 
editor of The Ithaca 
(N. Y.) Daily News 
and The Pittsburgh In- 
dex. He bought a half interest in The Elmira 
Gazette in 1906, merged it with The Elmira Star 
a year later, and in 1912 began the building up 
of his newspaper chain with the purchase of The 

Ithaca Journal. He is classed as a liberal. 





Frank E. Gannett. 
(Associated Press.) 


CARNEGIE TECH PRESIDENT 
R. ROBERT E. DOHERTY, who has been 
[) elected president of Carnegie Institute of 
Technology in Pittsburgh, was an assistant 
of the late Dr. C. P. Steinmetz and had had years 
of practical experience 
before turning to the 
educational field. 
Graduated from the 
University of Illinois 
in 1909, his first job 
was as student engi- 
neer for the General 
Electric Company, 
where later he helped 
develop many of the 
electrical wonders with 
which the name of 
Steinmetz is_ linked. 
For several years be- 
fore becoming Profes- 
sor of Electrical En- 
gineering at Yale he was consulting engineer for 
General Electric and for the last three years he 
has been dean of the Yale Engineering School. 
Among his notable jobs was that of designing and 
putting into operation the 12,000-horsepower 
phase converters used in hauling Pennsylvania 
trains through Philadelphia. 





Dr. R. E. Doherty. 
(Wide World) 


NOTED VISITOR FROM ENGLAND 
MONG last week’s arrivals in New York 
A was Sir Auckland Geddes, whose comings 
and goings once were big news but who 
now attracts less attention as an executive of 
mining and chemical 
companies. 

Sir Auckland, who 
early in his career was 
a professor of anatomy 
in Dublin and Montreal, 
was one of the notable 
figures in British gov- 
ernmental affairs dur- 
ing the World War and 
the years immediately 
following it. He gave 
up his professorship in 
1914 to enter war serv- 
ice, was “discovered” 
Sir Auckland Geddes. by Lloyd George, in 

«(Wide World.) ‘ 

1916 was made Direc- 
tor of Recruiling and a year later became Min- 
ister of National Service, a post he held until 
1919. Described as a “scientist with an empire 
mind,”’ he was chosen in 1920, when 41, to be the 
British Ambassador to the United States and 
won many friends in this country before eye 
trouble forved him to retire in 1924. 








By OMAR HITE 


A GENERAL SENT HOME 

AJOR GENERAL JOHNSON HAGOOD 
M may be able to regard philosophically his 
removal from the command of the Eighth 
Corps Area and the Third Field Army—the first 
~ case of its kind since 
the World War—for 
early in his career he 
was an instructor in 
philosophy at West 
Point. New Deal oppo- 
nents, however, were 
inclined to make a 
cause célébre of the 
War Department’s ac- 
tion in sending him to 
his home in Charleston, 
S. C., to await further 
orders, for it followed 
testimony before a 
House committee in 
which he spoke slight- 

ingly of WPA methods of spending. 

General Hagood, a West Point graduate of 
1896, attained his present rank in 1925 and will 
reach the statutory retirement age of 64 in June, 
1937. He is a member of a distinguished Carolina 
family, the inventor of several coast defense de- 
vices, an author, the possessor of an array of for- 
eign decorations. 

Most of his service has been with the coast 
artillery and 'n 1917 he went abroad as command- 
er of the Seventh Regiment of the First Expe- 
ditionary Brigade. He got into the fighting 
around Soissons, was a leader in organizing the 
Service of Supply and served as its chief of staff, 
and later was with the Army of Occupation. He 
believes recruits should spend little time in close 
order drill, but should start at once to use fire- 
arms, and some army men have criticized vigor- 
ously his contention that a soldier could be 
trained for war within ten days. 


Gen. Johnson Hagood. 
(Wide World) 


OCEAN FLIERS' "PATRON SAINT" 

HEN flying the Atlantic was one of the 
\\/ most popular of sports, no Europe-bound 

aviator would have thought of taking off 
without the O. K. of Dr. James H. Kimball. He 
compiled the weather 
data from which Lind- 
bergh, Byrd and the 
rest of them charted 
their courses, and the 
number of successful 
flights attests the ac- 
curacy of his work. 

Dr. Kimball now be- 
comes the _ principal 
meteorologist and offi- 
cial in charge of the 
New York Weather 
Bureau after serving 
since 1915 as_ special 
assistant to the late 
James H. Scarr in that 
post. He has been associated with the Weather 
Bureau for almost forty years, having entered the 
service while a student at the University of 
Michigan. 

His work has taken him to all sections of the 
United States and to the West Indies in quest of 
weather information and he has accumulated 
great masses of it. Scientific societies at home 
and abroad are proud to list him among their 
members. 

During the World War he was meteorological 
adviser in New York for the French High Com- 
mission and an instructor for flying units. He is 
62 and a bachelor. He received the degree of 
B. S: from Michigan Agricultural College in 1912, 
of M. A. from the University of Richmond in 1914 
and of Ph. D. from New York University in 1926. 


Dr. J. H. Kimball. 


(Associated Press) 








“FIGHTIN FIRST" LEADER 

ARD-BOILED army men are not supposed 
}—| to be sentimental, but it was at his own 

request that Major Gen. Frank Parker, 
credited with seeing more active service than any 
other officer of the a ae 
A. E. F., last week re- 
turned to the command 
of the “Fightin’ First” 
Division, which he 
headed in the closing 
battles of the World 
War. Due for retire- 
ment in September, he 
wished to round out his 
forty-six years in the 
army with his old out- 
fit. 

The General, a West 
Point graduate of 1894 
and a 1904 graduate of 
the Cavalry School at 
Namur, France, recently completed a two-year 
tour of duty as commander of the Philippines De- 
partment. He still plays polo, rides cross-country 
and believes cavalry is an army essential. Last 
Fall he couldn’t attend the Quezon inauguration 
in Manila because he had broken his shoulder 
when his horse fell during a cross-country ride. 





General Frank Parker. 
(Wide World) 


STAGE SUCCESS STORY 

ENDY HILLER, who at 21 is acclaimed 
\/ in London and New York as one of the 

most capable of the younger actresses, 
was touring the English provinces with a small 
repertory company 
when the leading part 
in “Love on the Dole” 
was offered to her. She 
was chosen, she says, 
because she could wear 
shorts and speak a 
broad Lancashire dia- 
lect—her father is a 
Lancashire cotton man- 
ufacturer—but even at 
that she was dubious 
about her chances. 

The play toured for 
almost a year before 
its backers dared try it 
in London; but there, 
though Miss Hiller was making her first appear- 
ance on the London stage, it was a big hit and 
ran for a year. Now it is playing on Broadway 
and the New York critics greeted her American 
début as enthusiastically as did those of London. 

Miss Hiller is slender, browr-haired, charming- 
ly naive, and unspoiled by success. 


Wendy Hiller. 


FEDERAL COMMERCE CHIEF 

LEXANDER V. DYE, new Director of the 
A Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, has been active for many years in 
promoting American trade abroad—in Mexico, 
Norway, England and 
Argentina. He was 
commercial attaché in 
Buenos Aires for nine 
years preceding the 
promotion which made 
him the first man from 
within the service to 
head this important 
bureau, and one of his 
notable achievements 
there was in pioneering 
for the establishment 
of a New York-Buenos 

Aires airline service. 
Dr. Dye—he took his 
Ph. D. from the Uni- 
versity of Leipzig in 1904—was graduated from 
William Jewell College in Missouri and was Pro- 
fessor of Modern Languages at his alma mater 
for four years before entering the consular ser- 

vice in 1909. 





Alexander V. Dye. 
(Wide World) 
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Congress Reluctantly Faces Tax Problem 





WASHINGTON, D. C. 

JITTERY Congress last week 
A received the shock of its life 

in the form of an unexpected 
demand from President Roosevelt 
for new legislation to tax the Amer- 
ican public an additional $786,000,- 
000 a year. Legislators already 
were uneasy because of the passage 
a few days before of the $500,000,- 
000 stop-gap farm program, but 
they thought payment for that pro- 
gram would be deferred. 

No one has ever been elected to 
Congress on the argument that the 
people should pay more to support 
their government, and, although the 
belief is becoming more widespread 
that we pay too little in taxes com- 
pared with citizens of other coun- 
tries, not a member of Congress 
had supposed Mr. Roosevelt would 
so far defy tradition as to demand 
new levies in an election year. 

But, as usual, President Roosevelt 
did the unexpected. He called Con- 
gressional leaders to the White 
House and told them bluntly that 
legislation must be passed to pro- 
vide new taxes of $500,000,000 a 
year for the soil-conservation pro- 
gram, $120,000,000 annually for the 
next nine years to finance the pre- 
mature payment of the veterans’ 
bonus, and $500,000,000, which might 
be spread over the next three years. 
to make up for the deficit caused by 
the Supreme Court ruling against 
the AAA, which prevented collection 
of already assessed taxes. 

In laying down the new tax pro- 
gram the President made good a 
warning last year that if Congress 
threw his budget out of balance it 
would have to make up the differ- 
ence in new taxes. The form of the 
new taxes remains in doubt, and 
although it is practically certain 
that the old processing taxes will be 
re-enacted under a different name 
to finance the farm program, the 
bill will have to be paid by Mr. and 
Mrs. Average Citizen. 


TAX DEMANDS SPOILED EARLY ADJOURNMENT PLANS. 
Perhaps that was the reason for the grim expressions of Speaker 
Harrison and Representative 


emerged from the White House tax conference. 
(International. ) 


Byrns, Senator 


The President’s tax demands 
knocked all plans of an early Con- 
gress adjournment into a cocked 
hat. Perhaps that was the reason 
for the glum expressions on the 
faces of Speaker Byrns and Senator 
Harrison and Representative Dough- 
ton, chairmen, respectively, of the 
revenue-raising bodies, as _ they 
emerged from the White House tax 
conference. 

Not all Washington developments 
of the past week were quite so dis- 





READY FOR THEIR 


elections. 


the organization and financing of the Townsend drive. 


June 2. Three large Eastern railroad 


Doughton as_ they 


couraging. The I. C. C. ordered a 
passenger-fare reduction from the 
present 3.6-cents-a-mile rate to 2 
cents Pullman fares were also 
ordered drastically cut. The theory 
is that lower fares will meet bus 
competition and increase income. 

The decision was the most impor- 
tant to be handed down by the com- 
mission since 1920. It takes effect 
systems threaten court challenges 
of the I. C. C. order. 


TICKLISH ASSIGNMENT 
Townsend Pension Plan supporters claim they hold the balance of power in the next 


Here are the Representatives appointed to the special committee to investigate 


Left to right, seated, Clare E 


Hoffman, Mich., C. Jasper Bell, Mo.; John B. Hollister, Ohio; standing, J. William Dit 
ter, Pa.; Samuel L. Collins, Calif.; Joseph A.Gavagan, N. Y., and John H. Tolan. Calif 


(Times 


Wide World Photos.) 





ROOSEVELT 
RIVAL. 
Policeman How- 
ard M. Over- 
street of Wash- 
ington wears a 
confident smile 
as he starts his 
campaign for the 
Democratic Pres- 
idential nomina 
tion. Overstreet 
resigned his jot 
with the Capital 
police to have 
more time to 
work for his 


nomination. 
(Times Wide World 
Photos, Washington 
Bureau. ) 
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The Dirigible Noses Ahead of the Airplane 
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TO MAKE HER AMERICAN DEBUT NEXT MAY. 
The Hindenburg nearing completion in her hangar at Friedrichshafen. Germany's new dirigible 
will start her first three-day flight to Lakehurst on May 6. She will make a series of passenger 
flights to this country until October, when she will join the Graf Zeppelin in the regular South 
American service during the Winter. 


(Associated Press.) 





DIALS WHICH 
TELL WHEN 
PLANES DEPART. 
Waiting room at 
Croydon, whence 
planes leave 
England for foreign 
cities. Britons may 
soon be able to look 
at a dial labeled 
“for Bermuda and 
New York.” 


A 38-PASSENGER 
AIR LINER 
ABOUT TO LEAVE 
CROYDON. 
Englishmen can set 
out by air for many 
destinations more 
distant than 
New York 


European rivals when her new Zeppelin, 

the Hindenburg, carries passengers be- 
tween Europe and the United States next 
Summer. But she shares with England and 
France the prospect of airplane service be- 
tween the two continents within a year. 

All three countries have recently sent mis- 
sions to this country, to discuss plans for such 
service with government officials and with 
executives of the Pan American Airways. The 
German delegation came here last month. It 
had hardly had time to get back home when 
it was announced that the Hindenburg would 
take off on her first flight to Lakehurst, N. J., 
May 6, and continue with a series of such 
trips until October. 

The airship will make the trip in three days, 
lay over for a day and a half, and then make 
the return journey in two and a half days. 

Regular heavier-than-air service across the 
North Atlantic waits more on international 
agreements than upon the solution of techni- 
cal problems, according to the representatives 
of all three countries. And such agreements, 
they predict, will be multilateral in character. 

Other intercontinental airplane routes have 
developed under international rivalry. Ger- 
many and France compete in the service to 
South America, and both of them compete 
with England in the Asiatic service from 
Europe. 

Both French and German representatives 
have noted the advantages of avoiding such 
rivalry in crossing the North Atlantic by sub- 
stituting a pooling of resources. Baron 
Amaury de la Grange, who presented the 
French viewpoint here a year ago, favored a 
cooperative development to avoid the competi- 
tive difficulties that have beset steamship 
travel. 

He estimated then that service would be in- 
augurated within two years. Willy Fisch, head 
of last month’s German delegation, agreed 
with him, predicting service within a year. 

While the British have made fewer predic- 
tions, they have perhaps made the greatest 
tangible progress. The British operators and 
the Pan American Airways in this country 
have agreed on plans for a New York-Ber- 
muda service, and great flying boats, to be 
used in the service, are already under con- 
struction for the British Imperial Airways. 

This Bermuda route would be the western 
link of the route from Europe, according to 
British plans. So the prospect is that pas- 
sengers will first have the opportunity of 
crossing between Germany and this country 
by Zeppelin, and next will be able to cross by 
plane via Bermuda. 


G ERMANY will jump the gun on her two 
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In the Race Toward Europe-to-U.S. Service 








“ALL ABOARD FOR AMERICA.” 
Luggage being loaded on che Graf Zeppelin before the take-off of her 1930 flight 
here. The new Hindenburg will accommodate more passengers and carry more freight 
than the older Zeppelin. 


(International. ) 








ATLANTIC 





A BERTH FOR THE HINDENBURG AT LAKEHURST. 
The Navy’s hangar at Lakehurst will be ready for the 
new German dirigible, as it was for the Graf Zeppelin, 
shown entering the hangar on her arrival six years ago. 




















\ " (Associated Press.) 





ROUTES FOR 
TRANSATLANTIC 
AIR SERVICE. 


A POSSIBLE LINK 
IN CONNECTIONS 
WITH AMERICA. 
A mail plane about 
to take off from 
Tempelhof Airport 
at Berlin, whence 
spokes radiate to 
every corner of 
Europe. 


(Times Wide World 
Photos.) 
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Italian Victories Bring Hint of Peace 


N’ Italy’s disastrous invasion of 
Ethiopia in 1895-96 the high 
water mark of the Italian advanc: 
was Mount Alaji, precipitous 11,000- 
foot peak dominating Central Ethi 
opia. There an Italian army was 
overwhelmed on Dec. 7, 1895. 

Last week the Italian flag again 
was planted on Mount Alaji in a 
surprise night attack. The initial 
victory was achieved without the 
firing of a shot, Marshal Badoglio’s 
headquarters announced, but a little 
later the Ethiopians launched a 
series of violent counter-attacks, all 
in vain. The Italians extended their 
lines east and west to occupy Falaga 
Pass and Togora Pass, essential to 
their retaining control of the moun- 
tain stronghold. 

Great gs was the sentimental and 
strategical value of Mount Alaji’s 
capture, a more important victory 
was to follow. Sunday’s dispatches 
from Asmara announced the de- 
struction of the army of Ras Kassa. 
described by the Italians as the most 
powerful man in Ethiopia, in heavy 
fighting in the Tembien region 
northwest of Makale. 

In Rome it was declared that 
three of the five major Ethiopian 
armies now have been beaten de- 
cisively, leaving in fighting trim 
only Emperor Haile Selassie’s army 
of 40,000 at Dessye, 130 miles south 
of Mount Alaji, and Ras Nasibu’s 

















‘Massaua A ROMAN HOLIDAY AFTER GOOD NEWS FROM AFRICA. . ee 
ee A huge crowd in the Piazza Colonna celebrating the victory at Enderta. ®™™Y of 70,000, defending Harar on 
(Times Wide World Photos. the southern front. Officials in 
ASMARA Q Rome expressed the belief that the 


Emperor soon must sue for peace 
and entertained some hope that the 
Ethiopian capitulation might come 
before the return of the rains. 


Tension in Europe 


The European situation became 
more tense with the ratification by 
the French Chamber of Deputies 
353 to 164, of the Franco-Russian 
pact of mutual assistance, and ru- 
mors of the formation of a bloc to 
oppose France and Russia were 
heard. Mussolini was reported to 
have proposed an understanding to 
Hitler, but Rome admitted that Hit- 
ler had refused to commit himself. 





British statesmen were voicing 


ITALIAN ARTILLERY ON THE FIRING LINE IN THE grave concern over the manoeu- 
BATTLE OF AMBA ARADAM. vrings—“dreadfully similar in char- 


acter and portent to those before 


Askari gun crews in action at an artillery observation post known as 
the “Isolated Tree.” 




















1914," as Anthony Eden put it 


THE SCENE 
OF ITALY’S 
NEW 
DRIVE. 
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THE ITALIAN COMMANDER WATCHES THE PROGRESS OF HIS ARMY. 
Marshal Pietro Badoglio observing the advance of his troops in the battle of Amba Aradam. which opened the way for the drive 
on Mount Alaji. This picture was taken near Doghea Pass by Herbert L. Matthews, correspondent of The New York Times on 


the Norther n Ethiopian front. 
(Times World Photos.) 
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Gay Colors Appear 
in Men’s Style Show 


STRICTLY BUSINESS 
is the gray oxford single breast- 
ed suit shown above. The blue 
director’s suit, with one-button 
coat and striped trousers, at the 
right, is said to be suitable for 
cocktail parties. 


color in men’s tailoring now is 

an accepted fact, the New York 
Custom Cutters Club reports very 
seriously in staging its seventeenth 
annual men’s style show. For men’s 
formal evening wear it goes no fur- 
ther as yet than the substitution of 
midnight blue for the _ traditional 
black, but when it comes to dinner 
suits the style-conscious man may 
have his choice of various shades of 
wine, maroon, plum, green, twilight 
blue and Capri blue. 

There is even a champagne tuxedo, 
to be worn when women are present, 
but correct only for seaside or cruise 
wear or in warm climates. The 
tailors expect champagne dinner 
coats in white, Gulf Stream blue, 


| “co long-predicted revolution in 





canary, Quaker gray, bisque, beige, 
green, orange or other light shades to 
be popular next Summer for both city 
and country informal occasions 
These may be cut either single or 
double breasted and worn with a col- 
ored silk cummerbund, a broad belt, 
instead of a waistcoat. 

Color harmonies are of great im- 
portance, the experts point out, and 
men should be guided by their com- 
plexion, hair and eyes in the selection 
of the proper ensemble. Florid and 
blond types, for instance, should stick 
to blue, green and mixed gray, while 
light gray, brown and black and 
white are for the black-haired. 

New York, not London, is the men’s 
style center of the world, the New 
York tailors agree. 





THE NEWEST FOR MEN’S FORMAL WEAR. 
The dress suit has easy broad shoulders, large lapels, a short waist 
line and long tails, while the morning cutaway at the right features 
satin-bound edges, gray and black striped trousers and the high 


waist line. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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PROPER FOR SPORTS OCCASIONS. 

The model on the left wears a two-button riding lounge coat, knit 

wool waistcoat and drab whip-cord riding breeches. The other 
shows an informal riding habit with checked sport coat. 
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Spring and the Base 












TWENTY-SEVEN OF THE SENA- 
TORS’ SQUAD BEGIN THEIR 
SPRING WARM-UP. 
Washington’s veterans and _ rookies 
exercising at their camp at Orlando, 
Fla., where they started training five 


days earlier than last year. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 








A NEW WEARER OF THE GIANTS’ 
UNIFORM TRIES OUT HIS FAST a aes se 
ONE. ‘bketesie 

Howard Sipler, rookie pitcher, caught in gee isn. é: 
an unusual action shot at the Spring aaa 
training camp of the New York National < 


Leaguers at Pensacola, Fla. 
(International.) 


AL SIMMONS BLOSSOMS OUT IN 
DETROIT UNIFORM. 

The famous slugger, for whom 

Mickey Cochrane paid the White Sox 

$75,000, displays the lighter bat with 

which he hopes to regain his batting 

form as the world’s champions begin 


training at Lakeland, Fla. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 


FIRST INSTRUCTION IN 
Manager Bill McKechnie gives a lecture to members of the 


Petersburg, 
(Times Wide Wor 
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THE CINCINNATI REDS BEGIN 
WORK UNDER PUERTO RICO’S 
SUNNY SKIES. 

Manager Chuck Dressen’s squad doing 
the morning’s setting-up exercises at 
Escambron Park, San Juan, with a 
change of scene from the United States 
to pep them up for the coming cam- 


paign. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 















IN HIGH FETTLE ON CATALINA 
ISLAND. 

Bill Jurges shows how active he feels at 

the Chicago Cubs’ training camp off the 


California coast. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 


THE MOST SOUGHT AFTER 
ROOKIE OF THE SEASON. 
Joe Di Maggio, Pacific Coast star, 
appears in his new Yankee uniform 
in preparation for the Spring training 
of the New York Yankees at St. 


Petersburg, Fla. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 


TION IN PENNANT WINNING. ; 
vers of the revamped Boston Bees at their training camp in St. 


Petersburg, Fla. 
nes Wide Wor Photos. ) 
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AND THEIR MAKERS 





PAMELA 
HANSFORD 
JOHNSON, 
whose new novel, 
“Blessed Above 
Women,” like her 


first, “This Bed 
Thy Centre,” 
deals with frus- 


tration. 





HE HELPS EXPLAIN THE WORLD WAR. 
In “The Eve of 1914” Theodor Wolff, former editor of the Berliner Tage- 
blatt, writes of the European caldron and some causes of its boiling and 
overflowing. 


The Week's Best Sellers 


{A symposium from New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, Atlanta, 
Chicago, St. Louis, New Orleans, San Francisco.) 





FICTION 


“The Last Puritan,’’ by George 
Santayana (Scribner’s). 


‘The Hurricane,’’ by Charles 
Nordhoff and James Norman 
Hall (Little, Brown). 

“It Can't Happen Here,’’ by Sin- 


clair Lewis (Doubleday, Doran). 
“The Exile,’’ by S. Buck 
(John Day). 


“If I Have Four Apples,’’ by Jo- 
sephine Lawrence (Stokes). 


Pearl 


“T Write as I Please,’’ 


NON-FICTION 


‘“‘North to the Orient,’’ by Anne 


Morrow Lindbergh (Harcourt, 
Brace). 

“The Woollcott Reader,’’ edited 
by Alexander Woollcott (Vik- 
ing). 

‘“‘Man the Unknown,”’ by Alexis 


Carrel (Harper). 


“Life With Father,’’ by Clarence 


Day (Knopf). 
by Walter 


Duranty (Simon & Schuster). 

















LIKES LONDON 
AFTER DARK. 
In “Night-Pieces”’ 
Thomas Burke 
assembles eight- 
een short stories 
about the British 
capital’s Lime- 
house and other 
picturesque spots. 
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TWO POLITICAL FIGURES WHO WRITE THEIR SOCIAL PHILOSOPHIES. 
Ogden L. Mills (left), in “Liberalism Fights On,” continues his advocacy of freedom for government and men. At the right is Donald R. Rich 
berg (shown with his wife and daughter), whose book “The Rainbow” deals with the NRA theory in realistic fashion ah 


(Times Wide W: 


rid Photos.) 
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Rapid Progress in Telephoto Methods 





PICTURE TRANSMISSION WITH PORTABLE MECHANISM. 


This transmitter, used by Wide World Photos, weighs only sixty pounds. 


It sends over 


ordinary telephone lines, but has no contact with the telephone wires, which pick up and 
transmit inductively applied signals. 


or even thousands of miles by radio, cable 

and land wire is one of the marvels of the 
speed age, and scientists are working constant- 
ly to develop new methods, improve the quality 
of transmission, lower costs and enlarge the 
field of telephoto service. 

New developments are coming fast. Not 
long ago the Radiomarine Corporation of 
America announced plans for shore-to-ship 
transmission of facsimile weather maps and 
newspapers. One page of a newspaper could 
be sent in twenty minutes, it was said. 

Another development just announced makes 
possible the sending of pictures by electrical 
impulses traveling over ordinary telephone 
wires without contact between transmitter and 
the wires. The telephone company charges the 
regulation station-to-siation long-distance rate. 
and at night rates a picture 6's by 8'4 inches 
can be sent across the continent for not more 
than $25 

Another feature of this system, which soon 
will be in nation-wide operation by Wide 
World Photos, Inc., a subsidiary of The New 
York Times, is that the transmitter weighs 
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This is the original photograph as put on the wire 
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only sixty pounds. ft fits under a Pullman seat 
and can be carried about in automobile or air- 
plane, so that an outfit can be hurried to the 
scene of important news events. 

The Associated Press, which since Jan. 1, 
1935, has been providing telephoto service over 
a system of leased wires, demonstrated last 
week a portable transmitter small enough to 
fit in a suitcase. A picture 4 by 5 inches trans- 
mitted through it is enlarged automatically 
and is received as an 8-by-10-inch picture by 
the regular network stations, this being made 
possible by the use of a screen carrying 200 
lines to the inch in the portable machine while 
a screen 100 lines to the inch is used in regu- 
lar operation. The Hearst newspapers and 
Acme News Pictures also are active in making 
improvements or designing systems for tele- 
photo transmission. All these instrumentali- 
ties operate on similar basic principles. 

The Associated Press uses the Bartlane sys- 
tem in receiving photographs from abroad by 
cable, but most of the instantaneous picture 
transmission across the Atlantic is by radio, 
though this method often gives results which 
fall short of the original photograph 
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TELEPHOTO RECEIVING APPARATUS. 


This Wide World set occupies floor space two feet 
wide by three feet long and is so simple that the 


operator needs only a few hours of instruction 





And this is the copy as received by the Wide World Wirephoto apparatus 
at the other end 
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Old Masters Cross the 


Atlantic 








“PINKIE,” by SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE, “THE BLUE BOY,” 
now in the Huntington Collection, Pasadena, Calif. This painting brought by THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH, 
$377,000 at a London sale, one of the largest prices ever paid for a picture poupht in London for $785,000 and now in the Huntington Collection at 
at an auction. Pasadena, Calif. 


(M. K. Keyes Photo.) 





“CHRIST WALKING ON THE WATER,” by GIACOMO TINTORETTO, 
in the Arthur Sachs Collection. a typical painiing of the Sixteenth Century Venetian School. 


politan Museum of Art of Titian’s 

“Venus and the Lute Player’ for an 
unannounced but surely fabulous price, 
directs attention again to the fact that 
America now has a good share of the 
world’s finest art works. When such 
wealthy Americans as Andrew W. Mel- 
lon, Edsel Ford and J. P. Morgan open 
their purses, Europe’s art treasures soon 
follow the trail of gold. 

Mr. Mellon is reported to have at least 
forty-five masterpieces valued at $19,- 
000,000. They include “Madonna of the 
House of Alba,” by Raphael, valued at 
$1,166,000; “Adoration of the Magi,’ by 
Sandro Botticelli, $838,350; “The An- 
nunciation,” by Jan Van Eyck, $503,000; 
“The Toilet of Venus,” by Titian, $544,- 
000. 

Edsel Ford paid $500,000 to Mr. Mor- 
gan for Ghirlandaio’s portrait of Gio- 
vanna Tornabuoni. The Detroit Institute 
of Arts has a Titian, “Judith With the 
Head of Holofernes,” for which $100,000 
was paid. 

Mr. Morgan is fast disposing of his 
paintings and miniatures, the latter 
alone valued at $709,000. Mr. Mellon in 
1931 is reported to have paid $3,250,000 
to the Soviet for five canvases which one 
man could carry. S. H. Kress, chain- 
store magnate, paid $250,000 for “The 
Calling of St. Peter and St. Andrew,” 
formerly Mr. Mackay’s property. 


D ‘pottan a by the New York Metro- 
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To Enrich America’s Art Treasure 





“MADONNA 
OF THE HOUSE 
OF ALBA,” BY 
RAPHAEL, 
for which An- 
drew Mellon paid 
$1,166,000. 
Raphael’s 
“Madonna and 
Child” was 
bought several 
“THE STANDARD BEARER,” BY REMBRANDT, years ago for 
typical of the Dutch master at his best, now in the Jules S. $875,000. 


Bache collection, New York. 


“PORTRAIT 
OF PIETRO 
ARETINO,” 
BY TITIAN, 
now in the 
Frick Gallery, 
New York, 
among the 
finest of the 
Venetian mas- 
ter’s works. 


(National 
Studios. ) 












“CARDINAL DON FERNANDO NINO DE GUEVARA.” 
BY EL GRECO, 
from the Havemeyer collection, now in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, one of the greatest paintings of this master. 
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By EMELINE MILLER 















F you use lipstick, for your own edification and amusement you 
might experiment with it some time. By accentuating a curve 
here, diminishing one there, extending a line, applying the paint 

more heavily on one lip than the other, you will find the expres- 
sion of the entire face changes. It can be made more or less will- 
ful, petulant, severe, naive, what you will. This is not to suggest 
that you change the shape of the lips with each change of mood. It i) \ 
merely serves to point out that the correct application of lipstick 
is vital to the type of face you wish to present to the world. 

It is usually safest and wisest to follow the natural line of the 
lips. One notices, however, that many women do not do this. 
Screen stars have discovered that the clever application of lipstick 
can improve their looks tremendously. 





















SHIRLEY ROSS HAS WELL-SHAPED LIPS 
that harmonize in line with the rest of her face, so there is no need to 
alter their shape. She applies lipstick to the upper lip, and presses them 
together, accentuating the natural line and leaving the upper lip slightly 
darker than the lower. 















MAX FACTOR, 


who is responsible for the make-up of many movie stars, shows Virginia 
Bruce a chart illustrating the make-up of various types of lips. 





£ 


sss 





CECILIA PARKER’S LIPS THIS TIME CECILIA PARKER’S LIPS 
receive a final touch of color from Jack Dawn, Hollywood make-up ex- have been made up to accentuate the upper-one, with the bows too close 
pert. The bow of the upper lip has been given the short curve in the together, producing a dropped line at the corners of the lips which gives 
middle that does not rob the star’s face of any of the character that a look of age. Many women commit this error. 


naturally shows in it. An artificial wider bow would give the lips an ex- 
pression of weakness. 
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PRESSED-OUT 
GORES EMPHASIZE 
THE FLARE IN THIS 
ATTRACTIVE COAT. 
It is of gray imported 
woolen and is worn 
over a dress of Indian 
brown rough silk crépe 
matching the buttons 
on the coat. Saks Fifth 
Avenue. The gray felt 
hat, trimmed with In- 
dian brown leather, is 

from Sally Victor. 


A SLIMLY FITTED 
COAT THAT LOOKS 
LIKE A DRESS 
is made of Oxford gray 
covert cloth trimmed 
with black Lyons vel- 
vet. The buttons which 
fasten it down the 
front are concealed un- 
der the velvet. From 
Sybil Nash Hogan. The 
shiny black straw hat 
with lacquer flowers is 
from Bonwit-Teller. 





Pag: 3 


The Coat's 
the 
Thing 


By 
WINIFRED SPEAR 


N all the Spring 

clothes coats are 

given more _ than 
their usual impor- 
tance. They are cut in 
every imaginable 
style, from short fit- 
ted jackets, swagger 
box coats of three- 
quarter length, to 
long fitted coats that 
look like dresses. 

Many ensembles 
are made with print 
dresses under plain 
wool coats, but in 
general the fabric in- 
terest is concentrated 
in the coat or jacket. 
Plain dresses have a 
plaid or embroidered 
jacket. One unusual 
outfit has a jacket 
with triangles of or- 
gandie woven into 
the navy blue wool 
which is used plain in 
the dress. Another 
unusual fabric is 
shown in the striped 
coat of the sports en- 
semble _ illustrated 
here. 


i? 


— 
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BEIGE AND BLACK 
IS ALWAYS 
SMART. 

Here a beige wool jack- 
et with overcast edges 
done in black flat crépe 
tops a black wool skirt. 
The tucked blouse is of 
black flat crépe. From 
The Tailored Woman. 
Hat from Elsie Duree. 
(All Photos by The New 
York Times Studios.) 


A BIG BOX COAT 
with stripes of red and 
white wool woven into 
dull blue and _ white 
mixed tweed adds a col- 
orful note to this sports 
ensemble. The skirt is 
of the plain tweed, the 
blouse of a white knit- 
ted material. Bergdorf- 

Goodman 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL EFFECT IN THIS HALLWAY 
is achieved by placing two original Turners near the ceiling, and lifting 
the eye toward them through the use of two carved limewood figures of 
the Louis XIV period. The walls are silver leaf glazed to be iridescent. 
The stools are Louis XVI antiques. Miss Gheen is the decorator. 


(Richard Averill Smith.) 





A\rcHite CTURE 
WITHIN THE HOME 


By CHARLOTTE HUGHES 


HOUGH architect and decorator see a 
given house from totally different 
angles, their full collaboration is 

necessary in the achievement of a harmon- 
ious whole. It is up to the decorator to 
follow out the trends and lines in his fur- 
nishings that the architect establishes 
when he contributes the shell in which the 
decorator works. 

Two of the rooms on this page are mod- 
ern, the third stems from the period of the 
later Kings of France. Yet all three show 
an architectural approach to the problem 
of decoration. This work is part of the 
current exhibition of the Architectural 
League of New York. Membership in the 
league includes architects, decorators, 
sculptors—all those who have to do with 
the beautifying of buildings, inside and 
out. It seeks to knit more closely the 
teamwork of these separate groups. This 
work is shown as an example of what can 
be done when that teamwork is successful. 


THE SILVER MEDAL IN DOMESTIC 
ARCHITECTURE 
was awarded M. B. Sanders for this hallway, by the 
Architectural League of New York. The stairway 
bulkhead which forms a sort of table and a liquor 
cabinet are strictly structural. Main wall and ceiling 
are off-white, bulkhead top is red formica, the inner 
foyer has a blue ceiling. The door in the far corner is 
brown formica with aluminum inlay strips. 


(Richard Garrison.) 





e 


Rees: 
Seek = 
STRUCTURAL GLASS BRICKS, 
made by the Corning Glass Works, are used in one wall of this room. 
The carpet is rosy beige, the sofa and chair are brown, the walls are off- 
white. The cabinet below the bookcases is pale tan leather, with a cocoa 
wood top. The paneling at the right is also cocoa wood. M. B. Sanders 
designed the interior. 


(Richard Garrison.) 
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“Tin Pan 





musical lights went to Wash- 

ington last week, seeking to 
prevent any change for the worse 
in America’s copyright laws and 
trying to secure a bigger share of 
café, hotel, radio, movie and the- 
atre profits for the men who write 
the nation’s songs which are heard 
chiefly in such places. 

The American Society of Com- 
posers, Authors and Publishers led 
the fight before the House Patents 
Committee against the Duffy bill, 
which passed the Senate and now 
is pending on the House floor. 
The ASCAP preferred the Sirovich 
rill, asserting it deals more fairly 
with composers. The Duffy meas- 
ure, say the luminaries from Tin 
Pan Alley, has no minimum-dam- 
1ge clause, as has the present law. 
Broadcasting, hotel and café in- 
terests are behind the bill and are 
trying to destroy the ASCAP, say 
the music makers. They need 
each other, but each side wants a 
new law to harmonize piano notes 
and cash-register gongs. 

The copyright fight, which has 
been waging for years and has 
many complex issues, is essentially 
a battle of those who write words 
and music of songs, or publish 
them, for a greater share of re- 
ceipts where profit is made from 
such renditions, either directly, as 
where admission is charged, or in- 
directly, as when music is part of 
& restaurant or hotel program, 
where the cost of music is added 
to the check. 

Gene Buck, ASCAP president, 
told the House group that last 
year more than 15,000 movie the- 
atres in this country paid $860,000 
to composers. Hotel fees to com- 
posers, he said, total $197,000 a 
year, an average of $90, the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria in New York alone 
paying $1,400 for use of copy- 
righted music. Last year radio 
broadcasters paid the composers 
$2,500,000 


RB ROADWAY’S' most luminous 
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FLOOR SHOW OF THE FRENCH CASINO, A BROADWAY NIGHT 


for which songs and acts are written or adapted by professionals 
(Gray-O’ Reilly.) 
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Alley” in the Halls of Congress 


NOTED MUSICIANS 
AT A WASHING- 
TON HEARING. 
Left to right: Rudy 

Vallee, Irving Berlin, 

George Gershwin and 

Gene Buck—the lat- 
ter president of the 

American Society of 

Composers, Authors 

and Publishers—dur- 
ing a lull in the 

House committee ses- 
sion dealing with 

copyright laws. 
(Associated Press.) 


THERE’S MUSIC 
IN THE AIR 
Fred Waring and his 
orchestra in a broad- 
casting studio. 

(@ Harold Stein.) 





CLUB 
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RICE CHEESE SALOMES, 
to be served with Tomato Juice Cocktails, and 
Pimento-stuffed Olives. 

To make the rice-cheese Salomes work a cup 
of snappy cheese into little balls not over % 
inch in diameter. Spread lightly with mustard 
and roll in salted cooked rice. (For this pur- 
pose rice should not be “fluffed” or steamed 
after boiling.) Roll cheese-stuffed rice balls in 
your hands to make them compact, then drop 
in deep hot fat and fry until brown. Serve hot. 
(Courtesy N. Y. & N. E. Apple Institute.) 








CHARTREUSE OF RICE AND VEAL (COLD). 
3 cups cold rice 

pounds veal knuckle 

carrot 

onion 

teaspoon salt 

teaspoon white pepper 

teaspoons gelatin 

staik celery 


_~ 
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VEGETABLE CUPS WITH RICE STUFFING. 


Green peppers, large onions, firm tomatoes, 
turnips or large carrots used as cups to hald 
mixture of rice cooked with meat sauce. 
To prepare for stuffing: Wash and hollow out 
the peppers. Parboil. Cook onions and carrots 
whole, then hollow out in cup shape. Tomatoes 
require ne cooking. but cut off stems and 
hollow out. Season vegetable cups well before 
stuffing. Cover with buttered crumbs or 
grated cheese. Cups may be prepared and 
stored in refrigerator several hours until time 
to bake (fifteen minutes) in oven. 

(Courtesy Southern Rice Industry.) 


A DELICIOUS RICE AND FRUIT DESSERT. 


Wash rice thoroughly, boil, drain, dry and chill. 2 cups boiled rice ; 

Cut meat into small pieces and cook slowly in 1 cup pineapple, cut in cubes or shredded 
enough water to cover. Add seasoning and 24 marshmallows, cut in squares 

carrot, sliced. When veal is done, add the 1 cup chopped eating apples 


gelatin moistened in a little cold water. Stir 
until gelatin dissolves. Mold in a quart bowl 
or fancy mold lined with the cooked rice. Chill, 
turn out on a platter when firm, surround with 
lettuce leaves and garnish with parsley. This 
will serve six. 

(Courtesy Southern Rice Industry.) 


% cup sugar 

1 cup whipping cream 

Cook rice until it is soft, but not mushy. Mix 
all ingredients except the whipped cream and 
let stand for one hour. Fold whipped cream 
into mixture just before serving. Garnish with 
candied cherries. 

(Courtesy Southern Rice Industry.) 


Rice Comes Up 
in the World 


By LILLIAN E. PRUSSING 


gaining ever wider recognition. It makes 
a dish that all may enjoy. 

But, whether it goes into a soup, or is the 
foundation of a salad, it must be properly 
cooked. Not every one knows how to prepare 
rice so that each grain stands out separately. 
Here are the directions: Into 2 quarts of boil- 
ing salted water, slowly drop 1 cup of rice 
which has been washed thoroughly to remove 
all loose starch. Boil 25 minutes, or until a 
grain, pressed between the thumb and finger, 
is perfectly soft. Lift rice with a fork from 
time to time to keep it from sticking. Do not 
stir or overcook. When done, turn the rice into 
a colander or sieve and run a little hot water 
through it, to drain off the extra starch. Cover 
with a cloth and set over a pan of hot water 
on the back of the stove, or place it in the 
oven for a short time. The grains will swell 


ai one of the lowliest of our foods, is 


and remain separate. 
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THE 


Axel Munthe and Norman Douglas, lies at the entrance to 

the Bay of Naples. It first became famous in the days of 
the profligate Emperor Tiberius, who built several villas, the vast 
remains of which still may be seen, on the shore and on the top 
of its highest hill. In 1806 the English captured the island, for- 
tified it, and appointed Sir Hudson Lowe, who was later to be 
Napoleon's jailer at St. Helena, military. governor. 

In later years, Dr. Axel Munthe, who wrote from his villa, 
San Michele, and Norman Douglas, whose “South Wind” is an acid 
description of British expatriates on the island, have brought it to 
the knowledge of thousands of people who have never visited it. 


Paddling in a sandolini around the island of 
Capri can be done in about seven hours. Un- 
less one has no fear of the water, the passage 
around these rocks hundreds of feet in height 
on which there grows not so much as a blade 
of grass is, to say the least, a terrifying experi- 
ence. All about one is the wide expanse of 
the great blue Mediterranean and beneath one 
its limitless depths. 





The Old Man of Capri, a fisherman whose 

snowy beard and red toque may be seen on the 

Piazza of a Sunday morning when the people 

are coming out of mass. He stays there all 

day, for the Piazza is where the whole tourist 

life of Capri meets to see everybody else who 
is stopping on the island 


+RyY Gis 


ISLE OF CAPRI 


("axel the island of sirens made famous by Tiberius, Dr. 















- 
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At San Michele, where Axel Munthe wrote the book named after the 
lovely villa which he lived in and wrote about. 





Swimming in 
the Piccola 
Marina (the lit- 
tle sea coast) 
of Capri where 
the water is so 
clear that one 
can see red, yel- 
low and blue 
fishes some 
twenty feet or 
more below. the 
surface. The 
water is a rich 
purple blue or a 
luscious green, 
according to the 
heat of the sun 
and the reflec- 
tion of its rays 





Everywhere in Capri there are Roman ruins, ancient baths, large temples and porti- 
coes. Tiberius chose the choicest spot in all Capri for his palace, which overlooked 
the rocky coast of Sorrento 
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A REPRODUCTION OF THE SITE OF THE GREAT GOLD RUSH OF 1848. 


Sutter’s mill, with its long millrace and twenty-foot waterwheel, as recon- 
structed by movie technicians for the filming of “Sutter’s Gold.” Plans of 
the mill were made to scale from old tintypes and prints in Sutter’s Fort Mu- 


rt ° 77 seum, and the site, in the shallow bed of the Los Angeles River, closely ap- 
SU TTER S G O | D proximates the original scene at Coloma, Calif., where the gold strike occurred. 





spectacular life story of General John A. Sutter, a Swiss 

immigrant who built an agricultural empire in California 
and became one of America’s richest pioneers. Sutter, after 
receiving a grant of land from the Mexican Government, estab- 
lished a settlement in California, on the site now occupied by 
Sacramento, the capital of the State. Disaster overtook him 
at the height of his success, when James Marshall, one of his 
employes, discovered gold on his property and started one of 
the greatest gold rushes in history. Prospectors, coming from 
all parts of the world, seized Sutter’s land and ruined him 
almost overnight. He instituted 27,000 individual suits, sued 
California for a half billion dollars and died tragically in 
Washington at the age of 77, vainly fighting for his property. 


| '= picture “Sutter’s Gold” is based on Blaise Cendrars’s 





John A. Sutter (Edward Arnold), Swiss immigrant who has arrived in Cali- 

fornia penniless, celebrates the acquisition of his land with his friend Pete 

Perkin (Lee Tracy). Offered all the land he can ride around in seven days by 

the Mexican Governor, Alvarado; Sutter marks out a small kingdom and re- 
turns to Monterey. 





In the last years ) 
of his life, Sutter, | 
living on a pension 
from an honorary 
generalship grant- 
ed by California, 
continues his fight 
for his land in . 
Washington, D. C. 
With Congression- 
ai legislation on 
his case pending, 
little newsboys . 
taunt him with the 
false report that 
he has won. 





The Mexican War finds Sutter the wealthiest man in the Far West. 
He falls in love with Countess Elizabeth Bartoffski (Binnie Barnes) 
who plans to share his power, but deserts him when he is ruined by 

the gold rush. , 
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Hollywood in 


S6ciai Mood 











ROBERT TAYLOR AND JANET GAYNOR 
find something to laugh about at the Guild ball. 


a i} i } | 


IN DOUBLE HARNESS 
AT THE SCREEN AC- 
TORS GUILD BALL. 
Franchot. Tone, Joan 
Crawford (Mrs. Fran- 
chot Tone), Gene Markey 
and Joan Bennett (Mrs. 
Gene Markey) in attend- 
ance at the party. 





A FAMOUS ACTOR-PRODUCER BACK IN 
HOLLY WOOL. 
Douglas Fairbanks Sr. with Virginia Bruce at a 
party given by Edith Wilkerson at the Trocadero 
Café 





HALF A DOZEN OF THE CELEBRITIES 
AT A BIG HOLLYWOOD PARTY. 
Nearly all the notables of the film colony attended the Screen Ac- 
tors Guild ball, and with many of the guests providing impromptu 
entertainment the gayety lasted well into the morning hours. In 
this group, from left to right, are: Herbert Marshall, Heather An- 
gel (Mrs. Ralph Forbes), Gloria Swanson, Ralph Forbes, Vilma 
Banky (Mrs. Rod La Rocque) and Rod La Rocque. 
(Times World Wide Photos, Los Angeles Bureau.) 





AT THE SANTA ANITA HANDICAP 
BALL. 
Clark Gable and Marion Davies attend- 
ing a Los Angeles function. which at- 
tracted distinguished guests from all 
over the country. 








BECOME AN 


EXPERT PHOTOGRAPHER 


Enjoy a fascinating, money-making career 
Let us show you the many wonderful op 
portunities in this growing field. Steady 
income. Earn while learning. Practical, 
individual instruction in every branch of 
Professional or Amateur 
photography. Personal At 
tendance or Home Study 
courses. 26th year 

Send for Free Booklet 
NEW YORK INSTITUTE 

OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
10 W. 33 St.(Dept. 104), N.Y. 


























WINTER 
GARDEN 


B’way at 50th St. 
Evs. 8 30. Mats. Thurs. 


ZIEGFELD FOLLIE 


& Sat., $1-$2.50 
. with FANNIE BRICE 
7 att BOB HOPE, GERTRUDE NIESEN, HUGH O'CONNELL, HARRIET HOCTOR 
‘ 8 Weeks and JOSEPHINE BAKER 


Seats 
in Advance ENTIRE PRODUCTION STAGED BY JOHN MURRAY ANDERSON 


























Arthur Byron 
Brian Aherne 
Maurice Evans 
Charles Waldron 
Eduardo Ciannelli 
George Coulouris 
Katharine Cornell 


SAINT JOAN 


By Bernard Shaw 








MARTIN BECK THEATRE, 45th St., W. of 8th Ave, 
Nights 8:10 Sharp. First Mat. Thurs., 2:10 




















NORMAN BEL GEDDES Presents 


“DEAD END” 


by SIDNEY KINGSLEY 
BELASCO 644 St., E. of B’way—Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 


“Dead End’ is 
my hero—a show, 
a spectacle, a 
play, a sermon 
and a drama.’’ 
~Percy Hammond, 
Herald Tribune 
























MANY MONTHS.” — 


Sobol, Journal 





2ND . A topsy-turvy comedy ... 

shrewd and jocular horseplay ... 
YEAR * the laughs come in the right place.” 
—ATKINSON, Times 


PLAYHOUSE stn st.. €. of Bway. Eve. 8:45 


Matinees Wed. and Sat., 2:45—50c to $2 


“FUNNIEST AND GOOFIEST FARCE IN * 











THE COMEDY TREAT OF THE SEASON 


JEROME MAYER an 
MURRAY JAY GUEEN present 


RUSSET MANTLE uss 'h:cos 


with JOHN BEAL, MARTHA SLEEPER 
“Wise, fresh and incorrigibly ridiculous ... gorgcously acted.’’ 
Atkinson, Times 
MASQUE THEATRE, 45th, West ef B’way. 
.Evenings 8:50. Mats. Wed., Thurs., & Sat., 2.45 
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GEORGE ABBOTT presents 


Boy MEETs GIRL 


A New Comedy by BELLA and SAMUEL SPEWACK 
48th St., East of B’way. Evs. 8:50—50c to 63 
CORT THEATRE Matinees Wed. & Sat., 340-500. to "Se BRy. 9-0046 
9 0509009090050 50008 
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GILBERT MILLER presents 


[aarnecs| MKELEN HAYES 
‘TUES. VICTORIA REGINA 


By LAURENCE HOUSMAN 


BROADHURST THEA, W. 44th St. :-: Eves. 8:30 Sharp 








NO PERFORMANCES TUESDAY EVENINGS 














Sam H. Harris presents 


ies JANE COWL 


most brilliant XY 
/ topical dialogue ~~ 
< ever spoken on an 5 
\. American Stage.’’ 4 
~ Robert Garland, , 4 


In a New Comedy 


“FIRST LADY” 











ww World- Pd 
\ Tete. Pd 
\ VA by Katharine Dayton and Geo, S. Kaufman 
‘ THEA., 45th St., W. of B’WAY. EVES. 8:30 
MUSIC BOX MATINEES THURS. & SAT. 2:30 = 
MAX = Presents : 
PAULINE RAYMOND 


GORDON MASSEY 
ETHAN "FROME 


from Edith Wharton’s Novel, ‘‘Ethan Frome,’’ by OWEN and DONALD DAVIS 
Staged by GUTHRIE MecCLINTIC 


LORD 








st ST. Svgs. 8:40, $1.10-$3.30 
N A T I O N A L T H E A., w. ot Bees i santa Wed. Sab, $1.10-$2.75 


GEORGE M. COHAN AND MARIAN SHOCKLEY 
in the comedy ‘Dear Old Darling,” at the Alvin Theatre. 
(White. ) 


RULES FOR MID-WEEK PICTORIAL AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION. 

Prize-winning pictures in the Amateur Photographic Competition 
\re published in the last issue of each month. MID-WEEK PICTORIAL 
awards a first prize of $15 for the best amateur photograph, $10 for the 
second best photograph and $3 for each of the other photographs accepted 
Amateur photographs must be submitted by the actual photographer, 
they must carry return postage and should be addressed to the Amateur 
Photograph Editor, MID-WEEK PICTORIAL, 229 West Forty-third 
Street, New York, N. Y. 











The MOST DISCUSSED PLAY 
IN THEATRICAL 
HISTORY 







RCH. 
ALL PERFORMANCES 














3rd year! 
Percy Hammond, 


aan mayne ‘THE BEST OF THE <a Herald Tribune smear) 
GEORGE WHITE'S vite. vite “wan 
1885] SCANDALS [essiee" BARRIE COOPER 
} 


GEORGE WHITE GIRLS — 15 
NEW AMSTERDAM THEATRE “st! #24 9¢1 vs. Mats. Wed.& Sat.*1 "$2.50 
400 GOOD SEATS—EVERY NIGHT $1 | 
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THE THEATRE GUILD presents 
in association with Lee Ephraim 


“CALL IT A DAY) 


A comedy by Dodie Smith 
with Gladys Cooper and Philip Merivale 


MOROSCO TH 45th St., West of Broadway Matinees Wed., Thursday and 
. Evenings 8:30 Saturday at 2:30 
Extra Matinee Wednesdays 





THE THEATRE GUILD Presents 


END OF SUMMER 


A Comedy by S. N. BEHRMAN 


vin INA CLAIRE and OSGOOD PERKINS 
bh. GUILD THEATRE Srcusts fisst ot Prostrey. Matinee Tamrtey ond 
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BORIS KARLOFF = ‘™stax"° 


A Warner Bros. Hit with e S T R A N D — 2 5c 


RICARDO CORTEZ Broadway and 47th Street To 1 P. h 














a MUSIC by ALL SHOWPLACE OF THE NATION 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
HELD OVER 38RD WEEK 


FRED ASTAIRE and GINGER ROGERS 
in FOLLOW THE FLEET 


Music and Lyrics by IRVING BERLIN 
An RKO-Radio Picture 
Gala Stage Revue with MUSIC HALL Ensembles—Symphony Orchestra 
First Mezzanine seats may be reserved in advance—Phone COlumbus 5-6535. 
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“SAINT JOAN” 


IQ. AINT JOAN,” a 
S chronicle play by 
Bernard Shaw, pre- 
sented by Katharine Cor- 
nell in the Martin Beck 
Theatre, relates the story 
of the miraculous maid of 
Domremy. 


(1) Joan (Katharine Cornell) tells the gruff Captain Robert de Baudricourt 
(Joseph Holland) that “voices” have commanded her to relieve the siege of 
Orleans, drive the British from France and crown the Dauphin King of France. 
He is persuaded to give her armor, horses and an escort of soldiers to go to see 
the Dauphin at Chinon. 
(Photos by Vandamm.) 


(3) After Orleans has been 
relieved and the Dauphin 
crowned Charles’ VII of 
France, Joan proposes. to 
march on Paris, but is re- 
buked by the Archbishop of 
Rheims (Charles Waldron) for 
setting herself above _ the 
church. 


(2) Despite a 
ruse played by 
the courtiers, 
Joan discovers 
the Dauphin 
(Maurice Evans) 
and by her zeal 
stirs him to give 
her command of 
the army of 
France. 

(4) After being threatened with 
burning at the stake if she per- 
sists in believing in her “voices” 
against the wisdom of _ the 
church, Joan recants. Sentenced 
to life imprisonment, Joan tears 
her recantation and is condemned 
to execution by the Inquisitor 
(Arthur Byron) and Cauchon 
(Eduardo Ciannelli). 





— 


ARTIE McGOVERN 

Formerly Director 
of New York Physi- 
cians’ Club. National 
Amateur Champion 
Boxer at 16! Learned 
science of training in 
prize ring days, but 
realized, after open- 
ing first gym, he 
shovld know more 
about workings of 
human body. So he 
studied at Cornell 
University Medical 
Clinic, where he was 
also physical director 
for 8 years. 

Today, at 44, he is 
a model of physical 
perfection -— stronger 
and more active than 
the average college 
athlete. 











Doctors 





“Feel Rotten” 


is ls What They 


OW can many of New 

York’s busiest physicians 

stand up under their gruel- 
ling duties? Why are their nerves so 
steady, their minds so clear after 
nights of broken sleep and days of 
fatiguing work? 


The answer is simple. They fol- 
low rules for health described by 
Artie McGovern in his new book. 
Many not only go to McGovern’s 
famous gymnasium in New York, 
but asked him to become Physical 
Director of the New York Physi- 
cians’ Club! 

These doctors are too wise to fall for 
work-outs that leave the “patient” 
gasping, dizzy, exhausted, the kind of 
exercise that does more harm than good. 
And not only doctors have benefited by 
McGovern’s safe, sane methods. Among 


the nationally known people who have 
used them are: Grover Whalen, Walter 


Lippmann, Vincent Richards, Babe Ruth, Gene Sarazen, Rube 
Goldberg, Frank Sullivan, Paul Whiteman, Isaac Marcosson. 


America’s Greatest Trainer at Last 
Reveals His Secret of Keeping Fit! 


In his new book Artie McGovern gives you the “de-bunked” 
truth about exercise. He explodes popular fallacies. He shows 





The exercise shown above, which may be done while you are 
lying in bed, is one of the best you can do! On the other hand, 
such stunts as bending over and touching your feet with your 
hands are some of the worst you can do—-on a par with trick 
food fads and crazy diets. McGovern’s book shows you how to 
keep fit without such drudgery or exhausting exercise! 


Artie McGovern doesn’t make you give up smoking, cocktails, 
juggle calories or vitamins. He has no pills, trick reducing salts, 
tonics or apparatus to sell you. His famous Method is based upon 
sound scientific principles; the result of 20 years’ experience in 
planning physical culture programs for people in all walks of life. 
Thousands have paid up to $500 for the McGovern course—now so 
clearly described and illustrated in this great new book, “The Secret 
of Keeping Fit’—the very same method relied upon by thousands of 
doctors and men important in public life. , 


SEND NO MONEY 


TRY THE McGOVERN METHOD ON THIS 
30-DAY DOUBLE GUARANTEE 


you how to increase vigor, feel better, end constipation, and either The McGovern Method has worked for thousands and can therefore 
lose weight or put on solid pounds—how to get more enjoyment be sold to you on the following terms: 


out of life. Your particular problem (depending upon 1 Send no money with the convenient coupon be- 
the type of person you are) is treated as such. PRICE niow. When postman hands you your copy o 
Here is a book of unvarnished truth about your body, Cc en gay s new book, THE SECRET OF 
“ae ; ' , KEEPING FIT, deposit with him the Special Offer 

your health, your living habits. It shows the ONE safe . al g ee 
’ ) ; d athl do): price of only $1. 8, plus few cents postage. If, after 
way to control weight (the way doctors and athletes do); $ five days’ reading, you are not convinced that the 
how to eliminate nervousness, sleeplessness; how to correct McGovern Method is just what you need and 
constipation without laxatives; how to tone-up your want—you may return it and your money will be 

entire system, and build reserve vitality to resist sickness. IF You decide refunded at once. 

And all with simple, easy exercises you can do at home— to keep it! 2 If, after applying for 30 days the principles 
without apparatus! apoy fae in Mr. McGovern’s book, you 
, don’t feel like a new person, vibrant with glow- 
Are You Overweight—Run Down— ing health and new-found “pep”—if you aren’t 
Constipated? thoroughly convinced by actual RESULTS 
Do you feel run-down? Are your muscles flabby? that it is working wonders for YOU—you 
may even then return the book for a full 
refund. 


Are you overweight or underweight? Do you take 
laxatives? Do you sleep poorly? Do you wake up 
tired? If your answer to one or more of these is “Yes” 
then you owe it to yourself and family to try the Mc- 
Govern method. 


Clip and mail the coupon-—without money 
NOW! SIMON and SCHUSTER, Ine., 
Det. 12, 386 Fourth Ave., New York City, 


BABE RUTH + » GENE 
What the McGovern =»@ SARAZEN 
Method Did for Him o>» Levis 

. Before After s 
Weight....... 256 216 *““MeGovern’s Course of Health 
17% : Building is the most effective, val- 
13 uable exercise system I have ever 


experienced. In previous years I 
have tried various methods, to 
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SIMON and SCHUSTER, Inc., Dept. 12 
386 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Send me a copy of Artie McGovern’s new illustrated book, “The Secret | 1a 
| of Keeping Fit,’’ which tells in complete detail, the methods Artie Mc- an 
Govern uses in keeping doctors and famous men in all walks of life up to 
par. When postman delivers it, I will pay $1.98, plus few cents postage | 
charges. 
It is distinctly understood that, if I care to, | may return the book within 
5 days. It is also understood that, if putting Mr. McGovern’s method 
into practice does not, within one month, produce the actual results I want, : ‘ 
I am to have the privilege of returning the book. In either case my $1.98 Expanded.. 45% 
| is to be refunded at once. Waist. 193 ; 
Eine ak: 47 4 keep in good trim, but none com- 
Ps Hoes . pares with yours for getting re- 
| ee 2: suites. 
Dine | Call... ne es 164% ; “Your health-building program 
WOMEN has been of untold value to me. I 
heartily recommend it to golfers, 
both professional and amateur, 
and I am also convinced that it 
will prove a blessing for any aver- 
age man or woman.” 


Name... ke 
Picase Print Plainly 





Some of the famous women who 
have taken the McGovern course 
are Maureen Orcutt, Julia Hoyt, 
Babe Didrikson, Mrs. Morgan 
Belmont, Hannah Williams. 


City State. 


Check here if you are enclosing $1.98 herewith, thus saving 


postage charges. Same refund privileges apply, of course. 
Outside U. 8. A. $2.25 cash with order 




















